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June 6, 2001 


Ms. Betty Desrosiers. 

Massachusctts Port Authority 

Logan Office Center, Suite 205/206S 
One Harborside Drive 

East Boston, MA 02128 


Mr. John Silva 

Federal Aviation Administration 
12 New England Executive Park 
Burlington, MA 01803 


Dear Ms. Desrosiers and Mr. Silva: 


I write to express my strong opposition to the proposed construction of Runway 
14/32 at Logan International Airport. The proposal impacts upon low-income and 
minority communities adversely and disproportionately. It is merely a short-term fix to 
accommodate a system already stretched beyond reasonable and sustainable use, It does 
nothing to respond to the projections of enormous, ever-growing air traffic demand at 
Logan. This is a looming crisis because the number of travelers through Logan continues 
to break records. And furthermore, a rcalistic analysis of growth in the aviation industry 
shows that the rmmway ultimately will not produce the short-term delay mitigation benefit 
promoted. 


Massport has not fully explored delay reduction options that are far less intrusive 
to the neighborhoods. Some proposals not sufficiently considered include incentive peak 
period pricing which would help casc traffic during peak demand periods, or congestion 
pricing, which would incentivise smaller aircraft to use alternate airports. Additionally, 
Massport has not fully implemented a comprehensive regionalization plan, which should 
be in place before another runway is approved. Any comprehensive regionalization plan 
must include enhanced bus service from Massport’s suburban parking facilities. 1.1 
Currently, passengers can utilize this service for travel to and from Logan. It should be 
expanded so passengers may also travel to other airports like Worcester, Providence and 
Manchester. 


cs SRINTES ON RECYCLED FAPLI 


Adverse Impacts on Low-Income and Minurity Communities 


The impact of Logan’s existing air traffic upon affected communities is severe. 
The newly proposed runway would further and disproportionately affect sume of Greater 
Boston’s minority communities and most economically distressed communities — Chelsea 
and Somerville, and the Boston neighborhoods of Charlestown, East Boston, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. An analysis of census information from 1990 and 2000 shows a 
significant increase in minority population in some communities most impacted by the 
proposed runway. For example, Chelsea’s population in the 2000 census was 62% 
minority as compared to 41% in 1990). East Boston’s population in the 2000 census was 
51% minority as compared to 27% in 1990. 


Logan Airport’s air traffic has expanded by about three hundred percent in the 
past twenty years, and thesc ncarby communities have suffered trom resulting air traffic 
noise, adverse health and enviruruucntal impacts, and deteriorating property values. 
According to a 1985 Federal Aviation Administration report, a one-decibel increase in air 
traffic noise usually results in a 0.5 to 2.0 percent decrease in property values. If the new 
runway were to be constructed, il is estimated that the flights over Chelsea, 
Massachusetts alone would result in a projected 5% to 10% decrease in property values. 
Of even greater concern than deercasing property values is a recent study that shows that 
young children attending schools beset by [rcquent airport noise may not Icarn to read as 
wel! as children who attend quiet schools because they tune out speech along with the 
airplane noise. 


Simply, these impacts arc unfair and inequitable. The proposal tv build runway 
14/32 at Logan would reconfigure air traffic at Logan in such a way as to impose severe, 
adverse environmental impact upon many of Greater Boston’s communities that are 
already over-burdened with airplane noise. Though the proposed project might mitigate 
air-traffic congestion in. the short term, its umpact on the quality of life upon surrounding 
communities would be devastating. 


To make matters worse for noise and air pollution affected communities, 
estimates of the increase in Logan’s air traffic over the next ten years, without regard for 
the construction of a new ninway, are as high as 70%. Some projections indicate there 
may be more than double today’s air traffic at Logan by the year 2050, Clearly, a more 
thorough and full consideration of allernatives to help solve the region’s air traffic 
dilemma is needed. 


Peak-period and Congestion Pricing 


Better methods for traffic management should be pursued more aggressively. The 
1988 Program for Airfield Capacity Efficiency (PACE) iniliative (a congestion pricing 
program) at Logan had dramatic results. At that time, airline delays fell from 30 percent 
to 14 percent, but a Federal Administrative Law judge ruled against the pricing scheme. 
However, conyestion at Logan and other airports has surged since that ruling. And while 
peak-period pricing is dismissed in the Supplemental because airline over-scheduling is 
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not presently noted as a significant causc of delays at Logan, a thoughtful approach to 
traffic management — maybe one that combines pcak-period and congestion pricing — 
could make a real difference, while still providing smaller aircraft access. 


Unfortunately, innovative traffic management proposals — ones that consider the 
tremendous delays caused by small aircraft carrying few passengers — are not thoroughly 
considered in the Supplemental. I applaud Massport’s efforts to promote more effective 
use of underutilized regional airports such as Hanscom Airfield (only ten miles from 
Boston’s downtown), Worcester Airport, T.F. Green Airport in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Manchester Airport in Manchester, New Hampshire. But a comprehensive 
plan for the region's air traffic problems is needed lo ensure the regional economy 
expands, without directing undue burden upon Boston’s low-income and minority 
populations. 


Air Pollution and Limited Use for Regional Jets 


Proponents argue that communilics would benefit from less air pollution if 
Runway 14/32 were constructed because planes would not be forced to circle ihe airport 
or idle on the taxiway when wind conditions limit operations to one runway. However, 
an additional mmway increases capacity at the airport. More planes will mean more 
pollution. The environmental benelit gained hy reducing delays will be eliminated if 
more planes usé the airport. 


Further, though it is true that the proposed runway could accommodate smaller 
planes, theoretically freeing runway 15/33 for larger aircraft during a northwest wind 
event, changes in the commercial aviation industry have made this anticipated 
consequence untenable. Most commercial carriers are converting their regional 
operations {rom turbo-prop servicc to regional jets, or “RJ’s.” These aircraft are quickly 
becoming the standard for regional carriers. But as Walt Coleman, president of the 
Regional Airline Association stated (January 21, 2000 Boston Herald ), “[t]he 5,000-foot 
runway would be unlikcly to accommodate the regional jets .... They generally fee] they 
need 6,000 feet to take off and land.” 


A thorough analysis of the Supplemental Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(the Supplemental) appears to contradict itself on this matter. The report concludes in 
Volume 1, page 4-70 that the proposed ranway’s potential viability with respect to 
regional jels is uncertain and that there is “no unanimity among pilots, controllers, 
airlines, airport operators and manufacturers as to their practical limitations.” Volume 1, 
page ES-10 states that the “FAA evaluated the probable utilization of the runway by 
regional jets and found that the nmway length would be acceptable for most RJ types 
forecast to operate at Logan.” But the detailed assessment in Appendix C shows these 
conclusions to be arbitrary as they disregard evidence to the contrary. 


The Supplemental’s Volume 3, Appendix C considers not only the legal adequacy 
for RJ’s to use proposed nmway 14/32, but also whether R) operators will actually accept 
this short a nmway for use. In fact, it cites that “[o]perator requests and supporting 
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planning studies at airports, not presently receiving scheduled jet service, have indicated 
a need for runway lengths of up lo 7,000 ft. to support RJ service.” This section further 
explains that operators have suggested that at least a 7,000 foot landing runway be 
provided al Cleveland’s Hopkins International Airport to accommodate RJ’s. This same 
section of the Supplemental notes the lack of activity at Philadelphia’s ucw 5,000 foot 
runway may be attributed to its short length. And this section further cites that, though 
Baltimore Washington International airport has had a 5,000 foot commuter runway in 
operation for nearly 15 years, there has been no significant RJ activity there. Al this 
airport, the study claims that RJ operators have simply rejected the rmmway because of its 
inadequate length. 


What good is a runway that doesn’t get used? L'the goal is to make a short-term — 


impact to mitigate delays al Logan, it would appear that by the time 14/32 were actually 
constructed, commercial aviation would no longer have need for il. 


Safety Concerns Ignored 


Finally, and most unfortunately, the arguments to construct this runway exhibit a 
selective approach to safely. Last ycar, Massport and the FAA madc clear the need to 
remove a blast fence at the end of rmmway 22R, a near 8,000 foot runway at Logan 
airport. This fence was madc of wood, over twenty years old, less than ten feet high and 
located hetween the runway and the Boston Harbor. A September 19, 2000 National 
Transportation Safety Board letter to Massport cited the dangers associated wilh keeping 
the blast fence in place. 1, along with many in the affected community raised concern 
that removal of the siructure would take with it a beneficial physical and psychological 
barrier between the community and aircraft on the runway. Though the community was 
not happy to see it come down, it was accepted in the interest of safety as it was both an 
obstruction for landing and an obstacle in the event ofa flight over-run. 


The report statcs in Volume 2, page 8-13 that “the Hyatt Conference Center (174 
feet high) is located within 1,300 feet of the west end of proposed runway 14/32. ..”. 
Why would an obstruction in the form of a 14 story brick hotel with 270 rooms located 
within 1,300 feet from the end of proposed runway 14/32 not be a safety concern? It is 
true that aircraft using a near 8,000 fool runway could be larger than those that would use 
proposed runway 14/32, and that potential over-runs would be proportionally longer. 
However, with less than 1,300 fect of margin, 1t would seem that the threat of RJ over- 
mm is proportionally just as real. 


In fact, if 14/32 is to be used as Massport contends. in some measure by RJ’s -- 
how could an obstruction lesa than 1,300 feet from the runway’s end not be considered a 
serious concern when the same planes purported to use the runway — RJ’s — would be at 
the threshold of their manufacturer’s landing specifications? Considering this, coupled 
with the fact that the Supplemental’s own analysis cites that RJ operators are requesting 
7,000 foot runways, it must be concluded either that RJ’s will not use the runway 
(making it largely obsolete beforc ground is even broken) or its potential danger will be 
no less than that which led to the removal of the blast fence at 22R. The potential for 
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disaster is very real. If an airplane overruns the runway, it may crash, nol into a blast 
fence and land in the Harbor, but into a brick hotcl potentially filled with hundreds of 
people. 


In sum, I believe much more can and must be done to thoughtfully determine the 
best course for aviation growth in Raster New England. Jt is my sincere hope that 
people, safety, and the environment will be put in front of hopes for short-term gains. T 
thank you for you attcntion to this matter of great concern to the people of Boston and its 


surrounding communities. 
Oo 


Michael E. Capuan 
Member of Congress 
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June 26, 2001 


Ms. Jane Garvey 

Administrator 

Federal Aviation Administration 
800 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20591 


Dear Adssiniats(6r Garvey: 
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I strongly urge thal the FAA reject the Supplemental Draft Environmental Impact 


Statement (the Supplemental) for proposed Runway 14/32 at Logan International Airport 
for insufficiency. Release of a Final Environmental Impact Statement should be 
postponed at least until reasonable answers to the US Environmental Protection Agency's 
(EPA's) questions have been provided. 


The EPA Region 1 office has reviewed the Supplemental and determined in its comments 
dated June 20, 2001 that additional analysis on several issues important to assessing the 
project is needed. Specifically, the EPA has rated the SDEIS “Environmental Objections; 
Insufficient Information” in accordance with EPA's national rating system. 


The EPA has determined that concems and associated questions raised in its April 22, 
1999 comments to the FAA were not adequately answered in the Supplemental, a 
document released two years after these comments and questions were posed! And I 
would add that the use of dated 1990 census data, the foundation for conclusions in the 
SDEIS, created an inaccurate portrayal of the existing area conditions. Since the EPA’s 
1999 comments contributed in significant part to the FAA's request for preparation of the 
Supplemental, the FAA would appear compelled to now demand these questions be 
answered before proceeding. 


Please include this letter as an addendum to my comments of June 7 (copy attached). 


Michael E. Capuano 
Member of Congress 
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Logan Airside Improvements Planning Project 


Code Topic 1 


1.1 


1.2 


Topic 2 Comment 


Ground Access] Alternatives Any comprehensive regionalization plan 


must include enhanced bus service from 
Massport's suburban parking facilities. 
Currently, passengers can utilize this 
service for travel to and from Logan. It 


should be expanded so passengers may 
also travel to other airports like Worcester, 
Providence and Manchester. 


Environmental |Impacts The newly proposed runway would further 


Justice 


and disproportionately affect some of 
Greater Boston's minority communities and 
most economically distressed communities 
- Chelsea, and Somerville, and the Boston 
neighborhoods of Charlestown, East 
Boston, Jamaica Plain, and Roxbury. 


Final EIS 


Letter 1 
Representative Michael E. Capuano 


Response 

FAA and Massport agree that service from the Logan Express sites to the 
regional airports may encourage greater use of the regional airports. The 
FAA acknowledges that Massport's Section 61 Findings pursuant to the 
Massachusetts Environmental Policy Act, contain a commitment to "Make the 
Logan Express Satellite parking lots and stations available on a reasonable 
commercial basis for third-party bus and park-and-ride connections to other 
regional airports, including Worcester, Manchester and Providence." Other 
innovative ground access measures to increase the use of regional airports 
will be explored in the FAA’s New England Regional Aviation System Plan 
Update. 

The Environmental Justice analysis of the Preferred Alternative is set forth in 
Section 6.8 of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR and was updated to reflect 
Census 2000 population data in Section 3.6 of this Final EIS. These analyses 
meet all applicable requirements. Low-income and minority populations were 
defined in accordance with Federal Executive Order 12898, the Final United 
States Department of Transportation Order, and the Council on 
Environmental Quality’s guidance on Environmental Justice. In addition, the 
analysis of low-income populations was expanded to include households at 
150 percent of poverty level. 


The updated Census 2000 analysis found that there is no high and adverse 
disproportionate impact to minority populations as a result of the Preferred 
Alternative. While the Census 2000 data show that the minority population of 
the communities around Logan has increased, particularly in East Boston, 
the percentage of the population within the 29M Low 65 dB DNL contour that 
is minority is the same for both the No Action and Preferred Alternative. 
Furthermore, approximately 34 percent of the Year 2000 population within 
the 29M Low 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative is minority, 
compared to the total Year 2000 population for Boston, Chelsea, Revere and 
Winthrop, which is 48 percent minority. Therefore, the Preferred Alternative 
does not result in a disproportionate adverse impact on minority populations. 
Refer to Section 3.6 of this Final EIS for additional information on the Census 
2000 update. 


Based on 1990 Census data, less than two percent of the population within 
the 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred Alternative has a household income 
less than 150 percent of the poverty level. (The Census Bureau will not begin 
to release comparable data on income on a state by state basis until June 
2002 at the earliest.) 


The additional area within the 65 dB DNL noise contour associated with the 
Preferred Alternative includes a predominately Hispanic neighborhood in 
Chelsea, which is predicted to experience an increase of 0.6 dB or less 
under the 29M Low fleet, the worst case for noise exposure. Under the FAA 
standard of 1.5 dB, this change is not a significant adverse impact. The 
minority and low-income populations in South Boston and East Boston 
affected by the Preferred Alternative 65 dB DNL contour are almost identical 
to the No Action Alternative. The 65 dB DNL contour for the Preferred 
Alternative does not extend into Jamaica Plain, Roxbury or the South End. 
Mitigation of the increased noise within the 65 dB DNL noise contour will be 
provided to affected communities in the form of residential sound insulation. 
Refer to Section 4.1.3 of this Final ElS for sound insulation mitigation 
commitments. 
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Code Topic 1 Topic 2 Comment Response 
1.3 Cumulative According to 1985 Federal Aviation The Airside Project will shift more aircraft operations over water and reduce 
Impacts Administration report, a one-decibel the airport noise in the residential areas suffering the highest noise impacts. 
increase in air traffic noise usually results in} The Airside Project is expected to cause a maximum noise increase of 0.6 
a 0.5 to 2.0 percent decrease in property dB in an area of Chelsea under the 29M Low Fleet, the worst case for noise 
values. If the new runway were to be exposure. 
constructed, it is estimated that the flights 
over Chelsea, Massachusetts alone would | Acording to the 1994 study, "The Effect of Airport Noise on Housing Values", 
result in a projected 5% to 10% decrease in} conducted by Booz, Allen and Hamilton for the Federal Aviation 
property values. Administration, no generalizations can be made for specific residential areas 
in proximity to specific airports. There is no evidence that flights over 
Chelsea have resulted in a decrease in property values. Overall, residential 
real estate values have been increasing in Chelsea. From 1999 to 2000, the 
value of residential real estate in Chelsea increased 18.7 percent. The 
median sale price of single-family homes and condominiums in Chelsea 
increased from $57,000 in 1995 to $166,200 in 2000. The median sale price 
for the period of June 2000 to May, 2001 is $215,000. (Source: The Warren 
Group, publishers of Banker & Tradesman.) 

1.4 Health Learning ..fecent study...shows that young children | Massport, with the help of FAA funding, has undertaken an aggressive and 
attending schools beset by frequent airport | extensive program to provide sound insulation treatments for all schools 
noise may not learn to read as well as within the DNL 65 dB school day/school year contour (which covers a wider 
children who attend quiet schools because | geographic area than the Airport's 65 dB DNL contour). Sound insulation 
they tune out speech along with the provided through 
airplane noise. Massport's school sound insulation program is designed to restore the 

learning environment such that speech interference from aircraft overflights is 
no longer a concern. The Federal Interagency Committee on Aviation Noise 
(FICAN) is currently evaluating the effectiveness of school sound insulation 
on improving learning environments. 

Massport and the FAA have developed a set of noise exposure contours for 
the Preferred Alternative under the 29M Low Fleet for an 8-hour school day 
during the normal school year. This metric is referred to as the School Day 
Leq(8) and it is discussed in Appendix E of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR. 
The figure accompanying the text shows that there are no schools within the 
60 dB Leq(8) contour for the Preferred Alternative, indicating that no sound 
insulation of schools is needed for mitigation of noise impacts. Regardless, 
the Preferred Alternative provides a noise benefit by reducing the number of 
people exposed to the highest noise levels. 

1.5 Regional Alternatives ..estimates of the increase in Logan's air | Several regional transportation studies undertaken in the early 1990s 
traffic over the next ten years, without concluded that expanded roles for regional airports, high-speed rail and 
regard for the construction of a new infrastructure improvements at Logan Airport were needed to meet the 
runway, are as high as 70%. Some region’s long-term intercity transportation needs. Federal, state and local 
projections indicate there may be more agencies throughout the region share the goal of improving New England's 
than double today's air traffic at Logan by | transportation network and have already begun to work, both independently 
the year 2050. Clearly, a more thorough and cooperatively, to achieve an improved, integrated regional transportation 
and full consideration of alternatives to help} network. Great strides have been made in the last decade. Regional airports 
solve the region's air traffic dilemma is have become meaningful alternatives to Logan Airport for certain market 
needed. segments and passengers traveling to and from New York can now choose 

high-speed rail over air travel. These are significant achievements that 
resulted from years of planning efforts involving many different agencies 
including the New England states. Local airport authorities and the FAA were 
responsible for significant infrastructure investments at the region’s airports. 
Through individual and cooperative efforts, the regional airports have 
attracted meaningful airline services and have increased their share of the 
region's travel demand. Massport has assumed operating responsibility for 
the Worcester Regional Airport, which is capable of handling more of the 
region’s air travel. In just one year, Massport obtained new air services for 
the airport, which resulted in a two-fold increase in Worcester’s passenger 
traffic. State governments have undertaken a number of road and commuter 
rail projects to improve access throughout the region and make regional 
Letter 1 Representative Michael E. Capuano 


Logan Airside Improvements Planning Project 


Code Topic 1 


Topic 2 Comment 


Final ElS 


Letter 1 
Representative Michael E. Capuano 


Response 


Peak Period [PACE The 1988 Program for Airfield Capacity 
Efficiency (PACE) initiative (a congestion 
pricing program) at Logan had dramatic 
results. At that time, airline delays fell from 
30 percent to 14 percent. 


Pricing 


airports more accessible. The Federal Rail Administration and Amtrak have 
implemented high-speed rail along the Northeast Corridor, the only active 
high-speed rail service in the nation. 


To further the role of regional airports, the FAA, Massport, the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission, the other five New England states, 
the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode Island Airport Corporation 
are conducting the New England Regional Aviation System Plan, a 
continuation of the 1995 New England Regional Airports Air Service Study. 
The study will forecast long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire 
region, identify operational capacity and environmental constraints to growth, 
and formulate strategies for maximizing regional airport use and creating a 
balanced and efficient regional airport network. Regional airport, aviation and 
transportation planning officials from each of the six New England states will 
participate in the study. 


While greater use of the regional airports and high-speed rail will provide 
relief to Logan Airport, these initiatives fail to address a significant source of 
Logan’s airside delays. The Preferred Alternative provides clear benefits at 
recent and future traffic levels by reducing preventable delays that occur 
during northwest wind conditions. Northwest wind delays at Logan Airport, 
which inconvenience and create unnecessary costs for hundreds of 
thousands of air passengers each year, cannot be mitigated through regional 
alternatives. 

The PACE peak pricing program was only in effect at Logan Airport for 6 
months from July to December 1988. Although operations and delays at 
Logan Airport may have declined during these months, there are several 
factors other than PACE that influenced this observed trend. While general 
aviation (GA) activity declined at Logan Airport during the 6-month period, 
other Boston area facilities (i.e., Hanscom, Beverly, and Norwood airports) 
experienced similar declines, suggesting that other economic factors were 
responsible. If PACE had truly impacted Logan Airport's GA users, one would 
reasonably expect an increase in GA activity at the reliever airports. 
Furthermore, GA at Logan Airport continued to decline annually from 1988 
through 1995, long after PACE was suspended. This downward trend in GA 
activity at Logan coincided with an overall decline in GA activity nationwide. 
Other factors also explain the decline in regional carrier activity over the 
6-month period that PACE was in effect. For example, two large regional 
carriers, Bar Harbor and Provincetown-Boston Airlines (PBA) were merged 
into Texas Air Corporation in June 1988. As a result of the merger, the 
combined operations of these two carriers was reduced by more than 25 
percent. The reduction in activity reflected a corporate decision to use the 
former Bar Harbor assets to provide feeder service to Continental Airlines’ 
growing Newark connecting hub. Four other regional carriers - Business 
Express, Ransome, Valley, and Command - actually increased operations at 
Logan Airport during the period that PACE was in effect. 


1.7 Peak Period {Benefits While peak-period pricing is dismissed in In its Section 61 Findings, pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental 
Pricing the Supplemental because airline Policy Act, Massport committed to initiate the rule-making process to 
over-scheduling is not presently noted as a | implement an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative 
significant cause of delays at Logan, a demand management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan 
thoughtful approach to traffic management -) Airport. The objective of this program will be to avoid or reduce delays 
maybe one that combines peak-period and | associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good 
congestion pricing - could make a real weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in 
difference, while still providing smaller place before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. 
aircraft access. 
The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one of the nation's most 
delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling 
delays. The FAA expects that any such program that is proposed for 
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Code Topic 1 Topic 2 Comment Response 
implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. The FAA is 
working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports. As part of this national effort, Logan 
has been selected as one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. 
airport demand management strategies. 
1.8 Regional Regional Study| | applaud Massport's efforts to promote Refer to responses to Comments 1.2 and 1.5. 
more effective use of underutilized regional 
airports such as Hanscom Airfield (only ten 
miles from Boston's downtown), Worcester 
Airport, T.F. Green Airport in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Manchester Airport in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. But a 
comprehensive plan for the region's air 
traffic problems is needed to ensure the 
regional economy expands, without 
directing undue burden upon Boston's 
low-income and minority populations. 
1.9 Capacity Increased An additional runway increases capacity at | By preventing the drop in capacity that currently occurs when northwest 
Capacity the airport. More planes will mean more winds force Logan to operate to the northwest, Runway 14/32 will increase 
pollution. the amount of time that Logan Airport can operate on three runways. It will 
therefore increase the average capacity of the airport. It will not, however, 
increase Logan's normal three-runway capacity of approximately 120 hourly 
operations that is available around 80 percent of the time. This capacity level 
is consistent with the FAA's Airport Capacity Benchmarking Report 2001, 
which states that Logan's good weather capacity is between 118 and 126 
hourly operations and that construction of Runway 14/32 will not increase this 
capacity. Making Logan’s normal three-runway capacity level available more 
often increases the reliability of the airport and reduces delays. Since 
Runway 14/32 will not increase Logan’s normal three-runway capacity, it will 
not increase aircraft operations or aircraft emissions. In fact, a comparison of 
the Preferred Alternative and the No Action Alternative for future demand 
levels shows that the Preferred Alternative results in slightly lower aircraft 
emissions and reduced noise for the most highly impacted populations in the 
75dB and 70dB DNL contours. Refer to Section 3.5 in this Final ElS for more 
information. 
1.10 [Regional Jets {Runway 14/32 | As Walt Coleman, president of the Regional] The FAA performed an independent analysis of RJ utilization of the proposed 


Utilization 


Airline Association stated (January 21, 
2000 Boston Herald): "[the 5,000-foot 
runway would be unlikely to accommodate 
the regional jets"... They generally feel they 
need 6,000 feet to take off and land." 


Runway 14/32 at Logan. It should be noted that Runway 14/32 will primarily 
accommodate arrivals and that required landing distances for arriving aircraft 
are typically shorter than the distances required for takeoffs. Using the 
assumptions provided by the FAA's analysis and described in Appendix C of 
the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, most of the regional jets forecast to use Logan 
Airport in the future are capable of landing on a 5,000 foot runway. Of the 
184,000 regional jets in the 37.5M High RJ fleet, 43,000 are Dornier 328Jets, 
36,000 are CRJs, and 100,000 are Embraer 135/145s. The remaining 
regional jets are larger 70-seat models that were assumed to be incapable of 
landing on Runway 32. Assuming that the Dornier 328 Jets could land under 
any conditions and that the Embraers could land under dry conditions (which 
occur 88 percent of the time), approximately 131,000 regional jets, or 71 
percent of the future regional jet, are able to land on Runway 32. This 
constitutes most of the regional jets forecasts to use Logan Airport in the 
future. Using those same assumptions, approximately 79 percent of Logan 
Airport's recent regional jet operations (June 2001) could land on Runway 32. 
Refer to Chapter 3, Utility of 5,000 Foot Unidirectional Runway 14/32, of this 
Final ElS for a complete discussion of the utilization of Runway 14/32 by 
regional jets. 


Several of the largest regional carriers that operate regional jets at Logan 
Airport, including American Eagle and ACJet (a Delta Connection carrier), 
have provided letters confirming their intentions to use Runway 14/32 when it 
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Code Topic 1 Topic 2 Comment Response 
becomes operational. Refer to Appendix F of this Final EIS for letters from 
these airlines as well as other airlines and the Air Transport Association. 
1.11 Regional Jets {Runway 14/32 | A thorough analysis of the Supplemental Refer to response to Comment 1.10. 


Draft Environmental Impact Statement (the 
Supplemental) appears to contradict itself 
on this matter. The report concludes in 
Volume 1, page 4-70 that the proposed 
runway's potential viability with respect to 
regional jets is uncertain and that there is 
"no unanimity among pilots, controllers, 
airlines, airport operators and 
manufacturers as to their practical 
limitation." Volume 1, page ES-10 states 
that the "FAA evaluated the probable 
utilization of the runway by regional jets and 
found that the runway length would be 
acceptable for most RJ types forecast to 
operate at Logan." But the detailed 
assessment in Appendix C shows these 
conclusions to be arbitrary as they 
disregard evidence to the contrary. 


1.12 [Regional Jets {Runway 14/32 | The Supplemental's Volume 3, Appendix C | Appendix C of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, Review of Forecast Regional 
Utilization considers not only the legal adequacy for | Jet Use, Proposed Runway 32 at Logan International Airport, clearly states 
R's to use proposed runway 14/32, but that the request for a 7,000 foot runway during construction staging at 
also whether RJ operators will actually Cleveland was based on a need to accommodate 90 percent of all jet 
accept this short a runway for use. In fact, | landings, including larger narrowbody jets that require longer runway lengths 
it cites that "[o]perator requests and than regional jets. 
supporting planning studies at airports, not 
presently receiving scheduled jet service, | The situations at Philadelphia and Baltimore are very different from the 
have indicated a need for runway lengths of] proposed Runway 14/32 at Logan, and the lack of use of 5,000 foot runways 
up to 7,000 feet to support RJ service. This | at those airports is not an indication of future use of the proposed Runway 
section further explains that operators have | 14/32 at Logan. At Philadelphia, the design of the 5,000 foot Runway 8/26 
suggested that at least a 7,000 foot landing | was originally intended to provide additional capacity under instrument 
runway be provided at Cleveland’s Hopkins | conditions by separating jet and commuter operations. However, use of 
International Airport to accommodate RJs. | Runways 26 and 27L for arrivals creates a wake vortex dependency between 
This same section of the Supplemental the arrivals on 27L and the departures on 27R that adversely affects the jet 
notes the lack of activity at Philadelphia’s | capacity. Hence, the use of the 5,000 foot runway at Philadelphia actually 
new 5,000 foot runway may be attributed to] lowers the capacity of Runway 27R. In VFR conditions, Runway 26 produces 
its short length. And this section further little or no increase in VFR airfield capacity, and air traffic control reportedly 
cites that, though Baltimore Washington finds it simpler to operate on the existing configuration. The remote location 
International airport has had a 5,000 foot of Runway 8/26 requires a long and complex taxi route to the main terminal 
commuter runway in operation for nearly 15 | area, and the runway also has a significant down slope that increases 
years, there has been no significant RJ landing distances and could restrict some aircraft from using the runway. 
activity there. At this airport, the study These conditions are specific to Philadelphia and do not apply to Logan. It 
claims that RJ operators have simply should also be noted that the lack of runway use is not an RJ issue. 
rejected the runway because of its Philadelphia has significantly more turboprop operations than regional jet 
inadequate length. operations, and even these turboprops are not using Runway 8/26. 
While the report in Appendix C does state that CRJ operators appear to be 
rejecting the 5,000 foot runway at Baltimore because of its length, further 
investigation reveals that a noise abatement rule in effect at Baltimore 
prohibits all jets, including regional jets, from using the runway. 
Refer to Section 3.3 of this Final ElS for a complete discussion of the 
utilization of Runway 14/32 by regional jets, including an analysis of RJ 
utilization at other airports. 
Letter 1 Representative Michael E. Capuano 


Logan Airside Improvements Planning Project 


Code Topic 1 


1.13 


Topic 2 Comment 


Runway 14/32 |Safety The report states in Volume 2, page 8-13 


that "the Hyatt Conference Center (174 feet 
high) is located within 1,300 feet of the west 
end of proposed runway 14/32..." Why 
would an obstruction in the form of a 14 
story brick hotel with 270 rooms located 
within 1,300 feet from the end of proposed 
runway 14/32 not be a safety concern? Itis 


true that aircraft using a near 8,000 foot 
runway could be larger than those that 
would use proposed runway 14/32, and that 
potential over-runs would be proportionally 
longer. However, with less than 1,300 feet 
of margin, it would seem that the threat of 
RJ overrun is proportionally just as real. 


Final EIS 


Letter 1 
Representative Michael E. Capuano 


Response 

The Hyatt Hotel is located north of the extended Runway 32 centerline and 
beyond the FAA-mandated Runway Safety Area. The Runway Safety Area 
design standards are based on the size and speed of the aircraft using the 
runway, and have been established by the FAA through analysis of 
thousands of airports and years of operations. Because Runway 14/32 will be 
a unidirectional runway with no takeoffs toward the northwest nor landings 
from the northwest, there will be no aircraft overflying the Hyatt. Moreover, 
the runway will primarily be used in good weather conditions, but even under 
high IFR conditions the visibility and ceiling minimums will provide standard 
safety margins. 


1.14. Runway 14/32 |Safety ...how could an obstruction less than 1,300 | The design of unidirectional Runway 14/32 exceeds FAA design standards 
feet from the runway’s end not be for the Runway Safety Area on the northwest end. No takeoffs to the 
considered a serious concern when the northwest nor any landings from the northwest, which would overfly the Hyatt 
same planes purported to use the runway - | Hotel, will occur. Each landing on Runway 32 will have individual runway 
RJ's - would be at the threshold of their requirements, based on the aircraft type, aircraft weight, wind speed and 
manufacturer’s landing specifications? direction, temperature and other atmospheric conditions, pilot experience, 

etc. In most situations when Runway 32 is being used the winds will be from 
the northwest, which significantly reduces the landing distance of aircraft. 
Letter 1 Representative Michael E. Capuano 
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April 24, 2001 


Mr. John C. Silva 

Manager, Environmental Programs 
New England Region 

Airports Division 

12 New England Executive Park 
Burlington, Massachusetts 01803 


Dear Mr. Silva: 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the FAA ’s Supplemental Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement(SDEIS) on the Airside Improvement Project. As you know, this proposal will 
directly or indirectly impact many residents in my district, which extends from Brookline to New 
Bedford. 


There are two persistent problems at Logan Airport, passenger delays and airport noise, and the 1 
two are inextricably linked. Massport has proposed a “solution” that could increase delays ° 
between 24-44% in the next 10-12 years and would certainly increase the population adversely 

affected by noise. It is the wrong answer. 


LaGuardia Airport in New York, facing a more serious delay problem, is working with the 

Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) to develop a runway landing fee-based solution that ve . 2 
would make special provisions to mitigate the impact on commuter airlines from small 

communities. This solution is one which ought to be tailored to suit the needs of Boston and the 

user community of Logan Airport. 


On the subject of the construction of proposed runway 14-32, I believe the information in this 
document shows that it should not be built, and that changing the pricing of landing fees is a more 
sensible and effective action to take at this time. 


We have seen the consequences of lax rules governing small plane access to LaGuardia over the 
past year. With no policy intervention, a conveniently located airport such as LaGuardia (or 
Logan) tends to extreme congestion, in the absence of regulated access or a landing fee structure 
which reflects the scarcity of runway capacity. Press reports including quotes of both Secretary 
Mineta and FAA Administrator Garvey indicated that a change in landing fees based on public 
auction of landing rights within a technically realistic schedule with sheltered markets for special 
cases is likely to be adopted in New York. Logan can learn from the LaGuardia experience in this 
area. 
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The opposite approach is proposed by Massport: build runway 14/32 immediately, and then 
institute peak pricing later “if needed”. This is, once again, the wrong approach. 


The SDEIS estimates that over 40% of Logan’s runway capacity is used by non-jet small aircraft 

in commuter markets, serving under 10% of Logan passengers. The new runway was allegedly 2 . 3 
proposed to give those carriers an alternative runway on which to land during Northwest winds, a 
condition which accounts for about 30% of delays.(This “solution” does nothing to reduce the 

70% of aircraft delay having nothing to do with this condition.) 


In the future, as Logan’s overcrowding becomes more acute(based on passenger projections in 2 4 
the SDEIS), regional jets will, of necessity, displace most non jets, diminishing or eliminating the 
rationale for runway 14/32 altogether. With the aforementioned exemption program for essential 2 . 5 
service markets and an additional exemption for service to airports within 50 miles of Boston, 

such as Provincetown or New Bedford, a major reduction in runway-related delay should be 

possible without causing the more than tripling of overflight in communities such as East Boston, 

South Boston, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain and Brookline. 


I hope that you will discharge your responsibility to give this proposal a fair and impartial 
evaluation. If you do, I am confident that you will find it to be without merit and reject it. 


Once again, I appreciate the opportunity to comment. 


BARNEY F 
BF/ka 


cc: Jane Garvey, FAA administrator 
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Code Topic 1 Topic 2 Comment 


2.1 


2.2 


Delay Band Aid There are two persistent problems at Logan 
Airport, passenger delays and airport noise, 
and the two are inextricably linked. 
Massport has proposed a "solution" that 
could increase delays between 24-44% in 
the next 10-12 year and would certainly 


increase the population adversely affected 


by noise. 


Alternatives {Demand LaGuardia Airport in New York, facing a 
Management | more serious delay problem, is working with 

the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
to develop a runway landing fee-based 
solution that would make special provisions 
to mitigate the impact on commuter airlines 
from small communities. This solution is 
one which ought to be tailored to suit the 
needs of Boston and the user community of 
Logan Airport. 


Final EIS 


Letter 2 
Representative Barney Frank 


Response 


The Preferred Alternative, specifically Runway 14/32, addresses delays that 
occur during northwest winds and provides short-term and long-term delay 
reduction benefits. If no actions are taken, runway-related delays could 
increase from 120,000 annual hours in 1998 to as high as 333,000 under a 
37.5M High Fleet scenario. The Preferred Alternative produces immediate 
and long-term benefits by lowering runway delays by 38,000 hours under 
1998 conditions, and by as much as 94,000 hours in the future 37.5M High 
Fleet scenario. The EIS clearly demonstrates that the Preferred Alternative 
results in reduced noise for the most highly impacted populations in the 75dB 
and 70dB DNL contours compared to the No Action Alternative. The sooner 
airside improvements are implemented, the more benefits will accrue over 
time. 

The FAA recognizes that the situation at LaGuardia (LGA) is unique and 
different from Logan and other airports. LaGuardia has always been faced 
with very high demand. In fact, the demand for access to LaGuardia was so 
great that in 1969 the High Density Rule (HDR) was promulgated, imposing 
slots controls at LGA and other congested airports. However, in April 2000 
Congress enacted the Wendell H. Ford Aviation Investment and Reform Act 
of the 21st Century (AIR-21) which allowed airlines to add an unlimited 
number of small aircraft flights at LaGuardia. The immediate result of this 
action was that hourly demand increased by nearly 50 percent, well beyond 
the airport's good weather capacity. Delays at LaGuardia tripled and 
cascaded throughout the national air transportation system. The FAA reacted 
to the unique circumstances at LaGuardia by implementing a temporary cap 
on AIR-21 slot exemptions and allocating them to airlines via a special, 
temporary lottery, which has successfully reduced delays while other 
demand management options are explored. Since airline schedules were far 
exceeding the airport’s practical capacity, demand management techniques 
at LaGuardia are required to limit demand to the airport's practical capacity. 
In contrast to LaGuardia, Logan Airport's typical demand does not currently 
exceed its good weather capacity of approximately 120 hourly operations. 


The DOT and FAA are examining the broader policy implications of demand 
management options at congested airports throughout the United States from 
both the local and national perspectives with the intention of developing a full 
array of public policy tools to develop a comprehensive aviation strategy that 
focuses on ways to reduce delays, improve capacity management, enhance 
competition, maintain small community access, and promote the efficiency of 
the overall aviation system. As part of this national effort, Logan has been 
selected as one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. airport 
demand management strategies. 


In its Section 61 Findings, pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental 
Policy Act, Massport committed to initiating the rule-making process to 
implement an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative 
demand management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan 
Airport. The objective of this program will be to avoid or reduce delays 
associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good 
weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in 
place before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. 


The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one of the nation's most 
delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling 
delays. The FAA expects that any such program that is proposed for 
implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. 
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Code Topic 1 
Regional 
Transportation 


2.3 


2.4 


Comment 
The SDEIS estimates that over 40% of 


Topic 2 
Alternatives 


runway was allegedly proposed to give 
those carriers an alternative runway on 
which to land during Northwest winds, a 


delays. (This "solution" does nothing to 
reduce the 70% of aircraft delay having 
nothing to do with this condition.) 


Regional Jets |Fleet Mix In the future, as Logan’s overcrowding 


becomes more acute (based on passenger 
projections in the SDEIS), regional jets will, 


of necessity, displace most non jets, 
diminishing or eliminating the rationale for 
runway 14/32 altogether... 


Logan’s runway capacity is used by non-jet 
small aircraft in commuter markets, serving 
under 10% of Logan passengers. The new 


condition which accounts for about 30% of 
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Letter 2 
Representative Barney Frank 


Response 


There is no single solution that will eliminate all sources of airside delays at 
Logan Airport. The Preferred Alternative, specifically Runway 14/32, 
addresses delays that occur during northwest winds and provides short-term 
and long-term delay reduction benefits. If no actions are taken, 
runway-related delays could increase from 120,000 annual hours in 1998 to 
as high as 333,000 under a 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The Preferred 
Alternative produces immediate and long-term benefits by lowering runway 
delays by 38,000 hours under 1998 conditions, and by as much as 94,000 
hours in the future 37.5M High Fleet scenario. The sooner airside efficiencies 
are implemented, the more benefits will accrue over time. 


While Logan does have a high percentage of non-jet aircraft, these aircraft 
play an important role, providing small communities with access to the 
national air transportation system. Currently, Logan offers a much wider 
range of connecting destinations than the regional airports. Considerably 
more service development must occur at the regional airports before many of 
the small aircraft services can be moved from Logan. The FAA and Massport 
are both active proponents of regional efforts to lessen New England's 
reliance on Logan Airport to meet all of its inter-city travel needs. Several 
regional transportation studies undertaken in the early 1990s recommended 
expanded roles for regional airports and development of high-speed rail in 
addition to infrastructure improvements at Logan Airport, such as Runway 
14/32, for meeting the region’s future travel needs. The FAA, Massport, the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission, the other 5 New England states, 
the Manchester Regional Airport, and the Rhode Island Airport Corporation 
are conducting the New England Regional Aviation System Plan Update, 
which will assess the potential for additional diversion from Logan. The study 
will forecast long-term passenger and cargo demand for the entire region; 
identify operational, capacity, and environmental constraints to growth; and 
formulate strategies for maximizing regional airport use and creating a 
balanced and efficient regional airport network. 

The 37.5M High RJ Fleet was specifically developed and analyzed in the 
Supplemental DEIS/FEIR to determine how the recent increase in regional jet 
usage would affect the operational and environmental impacts and benefits 
of the proposed Airside Improvements at Logan Airport. In addition, a 29M 
RJ fleet was analyzed in this Final ElS to examine the near-term impacts of 
regional jets. These analyses show that the Preferred Alternative results in 
substantial delay reduction and an opportunity to more equitably balance the 
geographic distribution of Logan Airport's flight activity and noise impacts 
compared to the No Action alternative, which is consistent with the findings of 
the Draft EIS/EIR. Assumptions regarding probable regional jet deployment 
of Runway 14/32 were developed by an independent FAA analysis. Refer to 
Appendix C of the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR for the FAA's evaluation of 
regional jet runway use assumptions. 


In addition, a sensitivity analysis for the 37.5M High RJ fleet demonstrated 
that the majority of the delay reduction benefit would be retained, even at 
levels of regional jet use significantly below those identified by the FAA. For 
example, even under the pessimistic low utilization assumptions, 23 percent 
of Logan's future RJ fleet would be able to land on Runway 32, and runway 
delays would be reduced by over 20 percent. Refer to Section 4.7.5 
Sensitivity to Regional Jet Runway Use, in the Supplemental DEIS/FEIR, and 
Section 3.3.5.1 of this Final EIS for a discussion of the sensitivity analysis. 


Logan's two largest regional jets operators, American Eagle and AC Jet (a 
Delta Connection carrier), have provided letters confirming their intentions to 
use Runway 14/32 when it becomes operational. Refer to Appendix F of this 
Final EIS for letters from these airlines as well as other airlines and the Air 
Transport Association. 
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Logan Airside Improvements Planning Project 


Code Topic 1 Topic 2 Comment 
2.5 Peak Period |Runway Use | With the aforementioned exemption 
Pricing program for essential service markets and 


an additional exemption for service to 
airports within 50 miles of Boston, 

such as Provincetown or New Bedford, a 
major reduction in runway-related delay 
should be possible without causing the 
more than tripling of over flight in 
communities such as East Boston, South 
Boston, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain and 
Brookline. 


Final EIS 


Letter 2 
Representative Barney Frank 


Response 


This EIS analysis clearly shows that Peak Period Pricing is an effective delay 
reduction tool when airline overscheduling occurs (i.e., in the High fleet 
scenarios). However, Peak Period Pricing is not a substitute for Runway 
14/32 in that these two options deal with very different sources of delay. Peak 
Period Pricing or an alternative demand management mechanism addresses 
delays that occur if airlines schedules exceed Logan’s normal airfield 
capacity. In contrast, Runway 14/32 prevents delays caused by the major 
drop in Logan’s airfield capacity that now occurs during northwest wind 
conditions. The Airside EIS analysis shows that Runway 14/32 leads to a 
substantial reduction in delays, even with peak period pricing in effect. 


In its Section 61 Findings, pursuant to the Massachusetts Environmental 
Policy Act, Massport committed to initiating the rule-making process to 
implement an enforceable peak period pricing program, or an alternative 
demand management program with comparable effectiveness, for Logan 
Airport. The objective of this program will be to avoid or reduce delays 
associated with overscheduling of Logan Airport's available capacity in good 
weather conditions. The goal is to have a demand management program in 
place before overscheduling conditions occur at Logan Airport. 


The FAA acknowledges that Logan Airport is one of the nation's most 
delayed airports and that Massport has committed to and will propose to 
implement a demand management program to reduce overscheduling 
delays. The FAA expects that any such program that is proposed for 
implementation will be consistent with applicable Federal law. The FAA is 
working with the U.S. DOT to establish national guidelines for demand 
management programs at U.S. airports. As part of this national effort, Logan 
has been selected as one of three airports to serve as a case study for U.S. 
airport demand management strategies. 


The predicted increase in flights using Runways 27 and 33L for departure 
that would occur with the construction of Runway 14/32 has generated 
numerous public comments. While the increased departures to the west and 
northwest are consistent with the goals of Logan's Preferential Runway 
Advisory System (PRAS), community representatives have withdrawn their 
support for the existing PRAS system. With support from FAA, Massport has 
committed in its Section 61 Findings to work with the Community Advisory 
Committee (CAC) to reassess the PRAS program. To prevent a major 
change in Logan’s runway utilization pending this reassessment of PRAS, 
the FAA is proposing a 10-knot northwest/southeast wind restriction on 
Runway 14/32 as a mitigation measure for the Preferred Alternative. In 
proposing this restriction, as described in Section 3.8 and 4.1.2 of this Final 
EIS, the FAA expects that the principal delay reduction benefits of the runway 
would be realized and that runway utilization at Logan Airport would remain 
consistent with recent patterns. 
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